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It seems doubtful if reforms desired by 
librarians will be instituted unless libra- 
rians themselves give the movement im- 
petus. Now is the opportune time to get 
together and decide on reforms needed 
and to direct all the energies of the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the organ- 
ized efforts of the librarians to the end 
that legislation may bring about the de- 
sired reforms either through the Joint 
Committee on Printing, or through a new 
committee, the creation of which has been 
proposed by Senate joint resolution 191 
and House joint resolution 339, 66th Con- 
gress. The object of both of these resolu- 
tions is to consider the reorganization of 
Executive Departments with the view of 
eliminating duplication of work. 

Any plan looking to the improvement 
of the present service must provide ade- 
quate salaries, as any information service 
is only as valuable to the public as the em- 
ployees are efficient, and with a pay rate 
so low as to discourage continuity it fails 
to meet the full requirements, or to de- 
velop the full possibilities of such a serv- 
ice. An information service such as is 
proposed is dependent upon the familiar- 
ity of the force with Government publica- 
tions that can only be acquired through 
extended service, therefore there must be 
an incentive for the employee to work for. 



I fully appreciate that nothing is gained 
by destructive criticism unless it is ac- 
companied by suggestions looking toward 
improvement, therefore I submit for your 
consideration the following suggestions as 
a basis for legislation that will improve 
the present wasteful methods of distribu- 
tion, and make available to the public and 
libraries the valuable information con- 
tained in Government publications: 

1. One centralized office of information 
and distribution. 

2. Limit the printing of departments to 
only a sufficient number of copies to sup- 
ply their official needs, leaving the public 
to be taken care of by sale through this 
office, and by providing for sufficient copies 
for free distribution to libraries. 

3. Selective privilege for depository li- 
braries. 

4. Only one edition of any publication. 

5. Reports of division and bureau chiefs 
to be excluded from the reports of the de- 
partments, and such reports to be printed 
only as separate publications. 

6. Provide for an advisory board on 
Government publications to be composed 
of Chiefs of Publications Divisions of the 
Executive Departments and independent 
establishments, the Superintendent of 
Documents, a representative from the 
Government Printing Office, and the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 



THE LIBRARY INFORMATION SERVICE 
By Edith Guerrieb, Boston Public Library 



Mr. Tisdel has so well expressed the ad- 
vantages of a library information office 
that it is unnecessary to say more on that 
subject. I will, therefore, take up those 
points with regard to which I think he has 
not quite caught the meaning of the pro- 
posed library information service. 

He says, "This is not a new subject, but 
one which has been advocated by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents in his annual 
reports of the last few years." I have read 
some of these reports, and in them I find 
suggestions with regard to improved dis- 



tribution of printed matter but no plan 
for legitimate educational advertising of 
the stock at his disposal. 

Mr. Tisdel next refers to the functions 
of the Documents Office as a central bu- 
reau of information. I studied the organic 
act of that office, as well as the act creat- 
ing the Bureau of Education, before intro- 
ducing the Library Information bill, and 
so far as I could gather, no service of an 
educational extension nature was included 
in the functions of the Documents Office; 
the information to be given from that of- 
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lice I found to be merely such as every 
bookseller is expected to give. 

Of the ten points included in the or- 
ganic act as legitimate functions of the 
Documents Office, none are duplicated in 
the proposed Library Information Serv- 
ice. Of the three auxiliary functions, a 
small part of number 12 is included in the 
proposed plan as follows: "Answering let- 
ters of inquiry relative to what this Gov- 
ernment has printed on certain subjects." 
But the only letters of inquiry to be an- 
swered by the proposed office will be those 
received from librarians. 

In my statement about the settlement of 
library distribution problems as between 
the proposed Library Information Office 
and the States, I had in mind an organiza- 
tion similar to that which existed in the 
Food Administration during the War 
which encouraged oversight of State mat- 
ters by the State rather than by the Na- 
tional Government. For instance, we had 
a library director in each state (where pos- 
sible, the recognized state official in touch 
with libraries, such as the head of a libra- 
ry commission) ; all letters regarding li- 
brary matters were addressed to her, and 
when the number of copies of a publica- 
tion was limited the quota assigned was 
sent to her to distribute. This made her 
the connecting link between the national 
government and the libraries of her state. 

The proposed bill does not intend to pro- 
vide for any distribution of printed mat- 
ter whatsoever; all actual distribution will 
be carried on as at present from the office 
of the Superintendent of Documents. The 
library office will merely assign quotas to 
the states and will correspond with the 
state directors concerning them. 

Mr. Tisdel cites six duties of the Library 
Service which will be common to both the 
library and the Documents Office, four 
duties performed by the Documents Office 
which are not proposed for the Library 
Service, and seven duties proposed for the 
Library Service which are not performed 
by any office. 

Of the "duties common to both offices": 

1. "Collecting and organizing informa- 



tion relating to Government publications." 
The National Library Service Bulletins 
and Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, 
No. 74, "The Federal Executive Depart- 
ments as Sources of Information for Li- 
braries," are examples of what I mean. I 
am now preparing other bulletins on "The 
Departmental Publications Necessary for 
a Government Information Service" and 
"A Classified List of Photographs, Stere- 
opticon Slides and Reels of Film Issued 
by the Departments." I have in view 
"What the Government Has to Offer the 
Schools Along the Line of Geography," 
"Government Exhibits in Libraries," and 
"Advertising of Government Printed Mat- 
ter." It is certainly not the function of the 
Documents Office to provide guides of this 
nature, and yet such guides must be pro- 
vided if libraries are to become effective 
dispensers of Government information. As 
to duplication, so far as I know, the Docu- 
ments Office has never thought of prepar- 
ing this sort of copy. 

2. "Maintaining a current file of Gov- 
ernment publications." In the office of the 

. Superintendent of Documents all printed 
matter must be carefully cataloged. This 
inevitably means delay in organizing the 
material. In the Library Information Of- 
fice, as it existed, none of this material was 
ever cataloged. Whatever notes of its 
contents were to be made for libraries 
were made at once and the material was 
immediately filed behind indexed guide 
cards in vertical filing drawers. 

3. "Preparing bibliographical mate- 
rial." Here again the purpose of the pro- 
posed office does not seem to have been 
clear to Mr. Tisdel. There was no inten- 
tion of duplicating the "Document Cata- 
logue," "Document Index," "Monthly List," 
or "Price Lists," but none of these indexes 
and lists, owing to the careful work that 
must be done in their preparation, can be 
got out in season to be useful for other 
than what I may call research as differen- 
tiated from current information. It was 
the object of the Library Service to issue 
brief current lists and indexes of informa- 
tion available for libraries indicating the 
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department of library work in which they 
would be found most useful. Examples 
may be found in the news bulletins issued 
by the Boston Public Library. 

4. "Distribution of Government publica- 
tions available for libraries." It was never 
intended that the Library Office should 
actually distribute any printed matter; its 
purpose was to assist in centralizing all 
distribution in the Documents Office. Such 
centralization has never yet been effected. 
Outside the Documents Office, in which all 
distributing is supposed to be centered, 
there are in each Department from one to 
fifty or more mailing lists. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture alone last year mailed 
direct from its own distribution office over 
sixty-two million bulletins, presumably be- 
cause the personnel at the Documents Of- 
fice was not large enough to handle the 
matter and get it out in any kind of sea- 
son. 

5 and 6. "Answering requests for infor- 
mation from libraries" and "Routing re- 
quests where they belong." At present it 
is sometimes necessary for a library to ap- 
ply for publications to twenty or more 
different offices in a month. The Monthly 
Catalog tells us that this is the way to 
obtain free material. Under this plan, if 
a librarian is fortunate enough to guess 
correctly what bureau to ask for a given 
piece of information, he may in time re- 
ceive it. But the proposed office will re- 
lieve the librarians of the country from 
the burden of keeping up with the shift- 
ing functions of the bureaus from which 
information must be sought. When a ques- 
tion arises, the librarian need only send it 
to the Library Office in Washington; that 
office will route his request to the proper 
bureau, which will order the requisite pub- 
lication to be sent to him from the Docu- 
ments Office. As this service has never 
been even proposed there is no duplication 
involved. 

7. "The distribution of Government pub- 
lications," writes Mr. Tisdel, "is controlled 
by existing laws and by the regulations of 
the Joint Committee on Printing." This 
is decidedly as it should be if it were so 



controlled. But, as a matter of fact, lists 
are at present scattered through all the de- 
partments and at least two of the major 
departments maintain large distribution 
sections of their own. 

"It is evidently the purpose," the report 
goes on to say, "of S. 2457 and H. R. 6870 
to take care of the nondepository libraries, 
and to see that selected publications of the 
Government are sent to such libraries." 
The business of the office would be quite as 
much with depository as with nondepos- 
itory libraries. Much of the material now 
sent to depository libraries is out of date 
when it reaches them; the new office will 
make it possible to supply all libraries 
with the latest information available for 
their needs. In some cases, this informa- 
tion would otherwise never reach them; in 
others, it would reach them too late to be 
of use. 

With regard to the idea of selective dis- 
tribution, Mr. Tisdel says, "This function 
will be almost impossible to accomplish, if 
dependent upon the issuing offices for the 
supply of books, because in a great many 
cases their issue is limited to 1,000 copies. 
It is hardly worth while to advertise pub- 
lications unless you can supply them." 
Now the selective distribution is the plan 
which will put those thousand copies 
where every one of them will be of use; 
after the thousand are gone, persons writ- 
ing for copies must be told of the nearest 
library which has one. 

Mr. Tisdel says, "With our intimate 
knowledge of the vagaries and intricacies 
of the Federal documents and the laws un- 
der which they are printed and distributed, 
we venture the assertion that the pro- 
posed Library Information Service would 
be swamped." But Mr. Tisdel fails to take 
into account the fact that for six months 
an office performing many of the functions 
outlined in the proposed bill actually ex- 
isted in the Bureau of Education. This 
office was planned, established and run by 
a force of three persons — the director, a 
stenographer and one general assistant. 
This force kept in touch with 48 states, 
sent out thousands of written communica- 
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tions and about 100,000 pieces of printed 
matter, produced the manuscript for eight 
bulletins (one of which was 105 pages 
long), read the proof and saw the matter 
through the press, organized and directed 
an information office used by some 30,000 
people, gave 15 talks on Government activi- 
ties, and did other little things too numer- 
ous to mention. For six months this serv- 
ice, including printing, cost the Govern- 
ment less than $6,000, because we kept to 
the job w» set out to do and did not try 
to annex the reformation of the world. 
Another reason for the smallness of the 
sum required was that we operated 
through already existing organizations. 
The job outlined in S. 2457 and H. R. 6870 
can be adequately performed, if the plan 
presented is strictly followed. 

With regard to Mr. Tisdel's suggestions 
for legislation, I believe in one centralized 
office of Government information, and so, 
I fancy, do all people who have had any- 
thing to do with either executive or ad- 
ministrative work under the Government. 
During the war such an office was main- 
tained by the Public Information Service. 
In that office a person could find out where 
you and I were working, what Bureau 
could give the per capita consumption of 
all the more important articles of food per 
year in the United States, what Civil Serv- 
ice examinations were immediately pend- 
ing or how to reach the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. In short, this Bureau could either 
answer any reasonable question or refer 
the questioner to the proper source of in- 
formation on a desired topic. 

The Public Information Service was of- 
ficially a part of the President's office and 
with that office it appears to belong whether 
in war or in peace. Bureaus dealing with 
special subjects must, however, continue 
to maintain their own specialized infor- 
mation offices. 

The output of departmental printed 
matter is automatically limited by the ap- 
propriation allotted for printing purposes, 
and is really a matter between the depart- 
ment and the people demanding the out- 
put. Considering that we pay no small 



sum to support our Government, we have, 
as stockholders in that corporation, a 
right to the printed reports of what our 
Government is doing, which should be 
placed in our public libraries without fur- 
ther expense. 

Selective distribution for Depositories 
seems most inadvisable, as certain Depos- 
itories should receive everything that is 
printed by the Government. If there is 
any matter of importance to the Govern- 
ment it is of importance to the Depository 
library. 

As to limiting each publication to a sin- 
gle issue, I cannot see how that would be 
desirable. Take, for instance, the Dic- 
tionary of Altitudes now in its fifth edi- 
tion. The demand in the beginning could 
not have been foreseen, yet with very 
slight changes the copy is perennially use- 
ful. 

Reports of Bureau chiefs might, as sug- 
gested, be omitted from the department re- 
ports. 

I submitted to Senator Smoot a proposi- 
tion for a Government editorial office, as 
follows: A staff consisting of an editor-in- 
chief and a sub-editor from each depart- 
ment. All copy dealing with the work of 
a department would pass through the 
hands of the sub-editor of that depart- 
ment, from whom it would go to the edi- 
tor-in-chief, thus duplication in the print- 
ed matter of the departments would be at 
once perceived and avoided. Under such 
a plan, the printed matter issued by the 
Government could be satisfactorily han- 
dled, with avoidance of much duplication, 
by one-fourth the number of persons now 
engaged in editorial work. 

The point at issue is, where does the 
Library Information Service belong. Here 
I may perhaps be allowed to digress from 
the direct question to remark that, besides 
the Documents Office, the Library of Con- 
gress has been mentioned. I submitted to 
the Librarian of Congress the following 
statement prepared for a Boston paper, to 
which he took no exception: "The Govern- 
ment news and general Library Informa- 
tion Service are in the nature of educa- 
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tional extension from an authorized head- 
quarters to the public libraries and the 
school and special libraries of the United 
States. Considering the vastly important 
nature of its other and distinctly national 
tasks, the Library of Congress could not be 
expected to maintain an educational news 
service of Government publications for all 
libraries." 

To return to the direct question before 
us. "We believe," says Mr. Tisdel, "that 
it is for the best interest of both Govern- 
ment and libraries that this service be es- 
tablished in the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments Office." Now the Committees on 
Education of both the House and Senate do 
not agree with Mr. Tisdel, neither do the 
majority of librarians. The Council of the 
American Library Association, after a 
year's deliberation, yesterday (June 3, 
1920), passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, The National Library Service, 
which was established by the Bureau of 
Education, proved of such interest and 
value to librarians all over the country 
that when funds for its continuance lapsed 
the Boston Public Library established a 
current document service and published 
a monthly Government news bulletin, thus 
demonstrating the value of a local service 
and, 

Whereas, The Boston Public Library 
and libraries in general cannot function 
satisfactorily without the aid of a national 
library clearing house, be it 

Resolved, That the American Library 
Association in annual conference assem- 
bled at Colorado Springs, June 2 to 7, 



1920, again expresses its confidence in 
such a service and urges the passage of 
S. 2457-H. R. 6870, a bill to establish a 
Library Information Service in the Bu- 
reau of Education and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to each Senator and 
each Representative and that they be asked 
to support the bill. 

Libraries are educational institutions 
and belong in that department of the Gov- 
ernment which is supposed to deal with 
educational affairs. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation saw the need for a central library 
office and while war funds were available 
it established the National Library Serv- 
ice, which operated as a part of the Bu- 
reau for six months and appeared to meet 
a long felt though hitherto vaguely ex- 
pressed need. 

The usefulness of the service both na- 
tionally and locally has been demonstrated 
and the desirability of its permanent es- 
tablishment is no longer questioned. The 
only question which seems to have delayed 
enactment of the legislation asked for ap- 
pears to be the question of where the of- 
fice shall be located. After all is said the 
most convincing argument in favor of the 
location proposed in the bills S. 2457 and 
H. R. 6870 is the fact that the Education 
Committees of both National Houses, the 
American Library Association and the li- 
brarians of the United States, after due 
consideration, have deliberately approved 
of locating the office in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 



BUYING BOOKS FOR A CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 



By Gertrude Andrus, Manager of the Boys' 1 
Seattle. Former Head of Children's 

To begin with, I want to claim from the 
audience the privileges due my sex. The 
first is the unlimited use of the pronoun 
"I," and the second is the personal appli- 
cation of all the experiences I have to re- 
late. Christopher Morley says that the 
only pronoun in the feminine language is 
"I" and if you don't already agree with 
him, you will by the time I am through. 
Did you ever hear the story of the young 
man who was talking to his sweetheart 



and Girls' Book Shop of Frederick & Nelson, 
Work in the Seattle Public Library. 

and said, "The trouble with you women 
folks is that you apply everything person- 
ally? To any chance remark you give a 
personal meaning." And the girl said, 
"But, Jim, you know I don't." 

So now you are warned. I shall say 
"I" as much as I wish and I shall con- 
strue the subject of buying books for chil- 
dren to mean my personal experiences as 
a merchant. 

Buying books for children is a topic 



